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TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. 


GFUNE 5, 1871. 


Tue members of the ANCIENT AND HonorABLE ARTILLERY 
Company celebrated the Two Hundred and Thirty-third Anni- 
* versary of the organization, on Monday, June 5, 1871, in the 
usual form, and with that hearty spirit which always marks ~ 
the occasion; and the weather was so exceedingly pleasant 
that all the members who joined in the parade doubtless 
thoroughly enjoyed it. Shortly after sunrise that morning Dan 
Simpson, Si Smith, and their associates, turned out and pa- 
raded the streets with their soul-stirring music to call out the 
Ancients, according to ancient custom, this being the sixty- 
first year that the veteran Dan Simpson has performed the 
duty with his drum, while Major Si Smith has been associated 
with him as an accompanist on the fife for fifty-seven years. 
The usual courtesies were extended to these heralds of the 
pleasures and duties of the day by Lieut. A. A. Folsom and 
Major Charles W. Stevens on their route, and they finished 
their march at Faneuil Hall shortly before nine o'clock. 

It was not long after eight o’clock before the members ot 
the Company began to arrive at the armory in the “Old 
Cradle of Liberty,” where breakfast had been prepared for 
those who were in need of the meal. 

“At 10 o'clock the Company was ordered into line, and after 
a little delay as good a formation as the limits of the armory 
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would admit of was made, and the Company marched into 
South Market Street by the flank, where Gilmore’s full military 
band, with both Gilmore and Arbuckle present, were in wait- 
ing. Here companies were formed and the march was taken 
down South Market, through Commercial to State Street, up 
State to Washington, up Washington to School, and thence 
through Beacon Street to the State House, arriving there at 
104 o'clock. The Company turned out tor infantry and 172 
artillerists, officered as follows : — 


Captain, Brig.-Gen. George H. Peirson, of Salem; First 
Lieutenant, Capt. A. A. Folsom, of Boston; Second Licu- 
tenant, Major Charles W. Stevens, of Boston ; Adjutant, Brig.- 


Gen. Ansel D. Wass, of Boston; Sergeants—tst, Sergt.. 


William G. McKown, of Boston; 2d, Lieut. Jacob Silloway, 
Jr., of Canton ; 3d, Col. Edwin B. Dow, of Boston ; 4th, Sergt. 
Albert S. Haven, of Boston; 5th, Sergt. John C. Farnham, of 
Boston ; 6th, Capt. Joshua M. Cushing, of Boston ; 7th, Z. H. 
Thomas, Jr., of Boston; 8th, Asa H. Caton, of Boston ; 9th, 


Capt. Andrew G. Smith, of Boston ; roth, Lieut. Isaac Watts,. 


Jr, of Boston; Treasurer and Paymaster, Capt. John G. 
Roberts, of Boston ; Clerk and Assistant Paymaster, Licut. 
- George H. Allen, of Boston ; Quartermaster, Capt. Charles 
S. Lambert; Armorer, Capt. Richard M. Barker, of Boston ; 
Surgeon, David Thayer, m. p.; Assistant Surgeon, Dr. G. H. 
P. Flagg. . 


At the State House, His Excellency the Governor, and His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, with several other invited 
guests, were received with the usual ceremonies, and taken 
under escort, the column marching through Park, Tremont, 
Winter, and Summer Streets, to Devonshire Street, thence to 
Milk Street, and up that Street to the Old South Church, 
arriving there at eleven o'clock, where the Anniversary Ser- 
mon was delivered. 

The preliminary exercises were as follows :—— 


ANNIVERSARY PROCEEDINGS. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


AT THE 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD 


ANNIVERSARY 


oF THE 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 


MONDAY, JUNE 5, 1871, 


10 O'CLOCK, A. M., 


AT THE 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 


INVOCATION. 


«“ Bow down thine ear, O Lord. : 4 : CHOIR. 


READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Te Deum. P 2 ; e 5 ‘ “ CHOIR. 


PRAYER. 


SERMON. 


By Rev. M. K. ScHerMERNORN. 


HYMN. 
By Cuartes W. STEVENS. 


O Lord of hosts, to Thee we raise 

Our tuneful hearts in grateful praise, 

Let every voice in sweet accord 

Give thanks to Thee our Sovereign Lord. 


Each bursting seed and budding flower, 
Nurtured by sun and gentle shower, 
Proclaim Thy kindness, love, and care, 
For us thy children everywhere. 


_ Thy hand hath made our country free, 
The tokens of that power we sec, 
As through the past our history’s page 
Shines brighter each succeeding age. 


Against wild treason’s vengeful horde, 

Thou nerved the arm and stecled the sword, 
Till proud aggression bowed the knee, 

And Victory hailed our Nation free. 


Our Father, now this prayer we raise : 
Make pure our hearts, so guard our ways 
That Peace with us may ever dwell, 

To bless the land we love so well. 
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ODE. 
By CHARLES W. STEVENS. 


Touch, touch the keys lightly, 
Let soft music rise ; 
Hark, hear ye the echoes 
That sound through the skies ? 
Unite your glad voices 
With those from above, 
And sing in sweet chorus 
One anthem of love. 


They gather about us, 
Brave comrades and true, 
Long past their sore trials, 
Their deeds ever new. 
Though veiled are their forms, yet 
Their presence we feel, : 
As through the past ages 
Our memories steal. 


Not vain were their hardships, 
Privations, and toil, 

Though rugged the pathway, 
And stubborn the soil ; 

By faith and works noble, 
True hearts and strong hand, 

Our flag they bore proudly 
Over sea and o’er land. 


By sword tried and trusty, 
Sought calm, sweet repose, 
By Liberty’s watch-fire, 
They conquered their foes. 
And fighting for freedom, 
With help from on high, 
Twas noble, —’t was God-like, 
For country to die. 
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Shall sons of such heroes, 
Once warmed by their fire, 
Sce freedom’s flame, kindled, 
Ignobly expire ? 
No! not while our banner 
In proud splendor waves, 
Or softly o’ershadows 
Their patriot graves. 


Now swell the loud anthem 
In praise for the past, 
Glad peace in the present, 
Long, long may it last ; 

Ascending to Heaven, 
Our song in the sky, 
Caught up by their spirits, 

Re-echoes on high. 


SERMON. 


“THINK NoT ‘THAT I AM COME TO SEND PEACE ON EARTH: I CAME NOT TO 
SEND PEACE, BUT A SWORD.” — Afatthew x. 34. 

You have honored me, gentlemen, with an invita- 
tion to become your chaplain to-day, and I speak to 
you words of instruction and greeting. I need not 
say that I am happy to add my name to the long and 
honored list of clergymen who have preceded me 
and especially to add, so far as I may be able, some 
living, stirring words to those which in the past have 
been so fitly spoken. Rarely have I been privileged 
to read such words of patriotism, courage, and philan- 
thropy, mingled with the sublimest religious teachings, 
as I have found recorded in the anniversary sermons 
which this “Ancient and Honorable Company” for 
more than two centuries have listened to; and which, 
as an evidence of their respectful appreciation, they 
have carefully treasured in their “historical and liter- 
ary archives.” The history of this Commonwealth, 
religious, political, and social, might almost be trans- 


cribed from the annual discourses; they are, so to 
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speak, the “Encyclical Letters” of the State of Mas- 


sachusetts, and if this State can boast at all of a true 


“apostolic succession,” and of true “apostolic docu- 


ments,” this succession can be foulid in the preachers, 


and these documents in the historical archives, of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, — the 
continuity, regularity, and antiquity of whose organic 
life cannot for a moment be questioned. 

So wide has been the range of subjects, and so 
comprehensive the consideration of events, in the 
discourses of those who have preceded me, that I anti- 
cipate some difficulty in keeping clear of that which, 


to most of you, must be trite and hackneyed, because 


so oft repeated. And yet I know that your principles 
can never grow old. The truths which you are called 
upon both to represent and defend are so fundamental 
and far-reaching in their importance that they cannot 
be too often repeated. The superstructure which your 
organization, as the representative of the civil author- 
ity and civil principles of this Commonwealth, has, 
through generations of severest conflicts and cen- 
turies of wildest storms, erected, — this superstructure 
is too significant, both in its antiquity and grandeur, to 
warrant any hesitation in inviting you again, in the 
words of one of old, “to walk with me about this 


Zion, to go round about her, to tell the towers thereof, 


a 
f 
“ 
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to mark well her bulwarks, to consider her palaces, 
that it may be told to the generations that are to 
come.” 

In one of your oldest published discourses, deliv- 
ered before this organization nearly two hundred years 
ago, I find the following sentences, which, I suppose, I 

go, 
may take as a fair exposition of your fundamental 
principles then and now: — 

« After long intervals of peace, wars ever enter the 
stage. ; : 

« Till the Lord hath created his universal and ever- 


ting peace in the world, men ought to be in readi- 


las 

ess, not only to pray with their hearts and tongues, 
ness; : 
put also to fight with their hands for the peace of Je- 
salem The likeliest way to prevent an 
: ‘ 


While that 


emains in man that listeth to envy, to feuds 


evil, is to be prepared for it. 
> 


spirit © 
and quarrels, it is both duty and prudence to arm our- 
selves against the cruel invasions, which may, we know 
not how soon, from thence arise. The law 
of nature, which is God’s law, too, doth ever bind 
us, so far as we can in a just way, to prevent any evil 
unjustly offered.” 

The idea expressed in these sentences corresponds 
so nearly with that contained in the words of Jesus, 


which at the beginning I announced as my text, that 
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I place them side by side, and combine them both in 
the general topic of my discourse, which is, — 

Purity before Peace; or, the World sae be made 
Pure before tt can become Peaceable. 

The discussion of this topic at the present time is 
poudered especially appropriate and interesting, in 
view of that thrilling tragedy of war which is being 
paced upon the most prominent theatre of aivitieal 
tion which the world ever knew. France, in many 
respects the glory of the new civilization, as Athens 
and Bore were successively the glory of the old, is now 
paercte that hard problem over which a Pee 
Barons a thousand times repeated have been puzzled 
without reaching a solution, viz, How can a nation 
attain and retain substantial prosperity and enduring 
peace? When Napoleon the First stepped from ae 
top of the Alps to the throne of France, grasped the 
throat of the Revolution in one hand ol, dette his 
code of French law with the other, he supposed that 
the problem of anarchy was solved forever; the ruffian 
Pek held dows by force; the higher and better inclined 
citizens held 2 by law; the neighboring powers held 
Oy alliances, treaties, and threatened retaliations: 
this was the First Consul’s solution of the problem 
of peace. But, hardly were his figures concluded and 


his result a ‘ . ie 
wnnounced betore ec of Fr nce 
(e e “scariet ro a 
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began to drip again with human gore”; all his bonds 


of force, law, and policy were broken; another rev- 
olution projected him from his throne, and raised 
again a bloody-fingered Bourbon to his place; insur- 
rections, upheavals, and reactions, in the midst of exter- 
nal prosperity and refinement,—like frequent eruptions 
from a volcano whose sides are covered with foliage 
and skirted with flowers,—has for the intervening half 
century been the history of the French monarchy and 
the French republic. And at last came the great 
upheaval, shaking Europe to its centre, filling the 
civilized world with sympathy and alarm; spilling the 
best blood, expending the richest treasures, destroying 
the noblest m 


and terminating in a 
5 repeating the horrors which succeeded the 


onument of the once imperial France; 


“Reign of Terror,” which even 


now 1 


overthrow of the Girondists under the ferocious leader- 


ship of Robespierre and his revolutionary accomplices. 


Hardly had we | 


our recent Rebellion, 
of war in our own country, when this 


begun to moralize upon the causes of 


and to consider how to prevent 


the recurrence 


international and civil conflict burst like a thunder- 


cloud over Europe. The whole world, Pagan as well 


as Christian, has been sta 
rious, 1s yet scathed and scarred and demoralized ; 


rtled by it; Prussia, though 


victo 


and France, which twelve months ago felt herself the 


= 
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ch: ] Ms on ke . . . 
ampion of nations, foremost in art, superior in science, 
exalted in civilization, unrivalled in gayety, polish, and 


grace; with her boasted Paris “beautiful for situation, 


the glory of the whole earth,” built, as they supposed, » 


upon a foundation of adamant; adorned, as they be- 


lieved, with imperishable beauty ; surrounded, as they” 


imagined, with defensive bulwarks which might defy 
the armies of the world,—France, as “in the twinkling 
of an eye,” has been thrown from her pedéstal of gran- 
deur, and so marred is her countenance and exhausted 
her pace that it must be long ere she can hope to 
re-attain her former position of beauty and prosperity. 

Now, friends, these great events which have been 
and are transpiring among us are not causeless; neither 
are their cases, as most men have supposed, a freak of 
ae or a mystery of Providence. They are not 
ppsoluble, except to those who refuse to study them. 
aw causes are not hidden, except to those who are 
unwilling to search them out. The inferences which 


they suggest and the lessons which they teach are 


d a : . ° . 
esigned to increase wisdom in this and.all succeeding © 


generations. They are the time-spirited events which, 
epoueh Sphinx-faced, stand postulating truths for hu- 
manity to consider, stating problems for humanity to 
solve, enumerating theories for humanity to demon- 


strate. If humanity will vo¢ consider, if the problems 


; 
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are unsolved, and the theories unimproved, then will 
the voice which in all the past has been thundering 
them out, wax louder and louder. But whosoever 
will have courage and wisdom to attend, shall de- 
duce the most magnificent results, and receive the 
“most splendid rewards, working out, meanwhile, with 
the sureness of the stars, a superb destiny for them- 
selves and for human-kind. 

Of these “postulated truths” I select one which I 
deem the most important. Of these “stated problems ” 
I present one which is -both most difficult and most 
comprehensive. Of these “ enunciated theorems” I 


press into the foreground one which is most practical 


and fundamental, asking you thoughtfully to consider 


them with me during the brief space which remains 


of the time allotted me. 


In order to get my thought clearly before you, let me 


state concisely and consecutively the analysis of my 


discourse. 


1. The most important truth for men and nations 


to learn, is, ad every human event has a human, as 
well as a divine cause. 

>. The most important problem of the present age, 
is, to find out what are the causes of those civil and 
international commotions which we designate as war? 


3. The most important proposition which the 
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logic of history and the facts of to-day are waiting to 


prove, is, — 


That the great evil 7s not war, but the causes of war; 
and until these ave removed, war will continue to be 
mn the future what it has been in the past,— both the 


warning and the lesson, the scourge and the bali, the 


curse and the blessing of mankind. 


One of the most curious facts of history is that: 


the Natural has been so swallowed up in the Super- 


natural; Human agency, as a correlation of the Divine, 
has been so completely lost sight of; Mankind has 
been so entirely discarded as one of the powers, fac- 
tors, efficient and morally responsible forces of the 
universe, as practically to transform the human race 
into a complicated machine, all of whose clatter and 
clang, confusion, tangles, breaks, and disasters are 
attributable alone to that Invisible Hand which in 
the beginning invented it, set it in motion, and still 
drives it on. Theories have been considered rather 
than facts. Self-conscious freedom, cause and effect, 
individual volition, the fruits of neglect or wrong, 
the good results of doing good, and the ill results 
of doing ill; the praise or blame connected there- 
with, and the lessons of prudence and wisdom to 
be drawn therefrom,—all these facts had been over- 


looked in the intense supernaturalism which has pre- 


VO 2 a eee os 0 ee —S 
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vailed. Men have delighted to “shirk” responsibility, 
and to “shoulder” the blame of all calamity and suffer- 
ing upon the Almighty. When the plague devastated 
the army of the Greeks before the walls of Syracuse, 
a + e " * ae ” 

they said, “The gods are fighting against us,” but 
thought nothing of their camps swarming with vice, 
as well as with numbers. When Sparta, Athens, Car- 
thage, Rome, fell, the people said, “ The deities are 

age, : 
avenging some impiety on some neglected sacrificial 
avenging 
offering,” but thought not of the licentiousness and 

c=) 
luxury which were gnawing at the vitals of their na- 
tional life, as the worm gnaws at the stem ofa plant, 
until both flower and branches lie withering upon 
the earth. When Jesus was weeping over Jerusalem, 
which he saw quaking upon its corrupt foundation, as 
a city upon the crater of a volcano, the Jews, instead 
F p ; : ae fy al 

of heeding his warning and “ repenting” of their evils, 
were praying at the street corners, and offering sacri- 
fices in the temple. When the contagion was sweep- 
ing through Spain in the last century, the citizens of 
Madrid persecuted the “innovators” who proposed 
to cleanse the loathsome streets of their dirt and filth, 
and spent their time, meanwhile, in consulting physi- 
cians, saying mass, and repeating prayers. 

The language of old Achilles to the assembled 


Greeks, inspired, as Homer represents, by “white- 


| 
1 
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armed goddess Juno,” may be taken as the universal 
language of the past, in all times of calamity and 
suffering, — 
“Ye sons of Atreus, here at once 

By war and pestilence our forces waste. 

But seek we now some prophet or some priest, 

Or some wise vision-seer, who may the cause explain, 

Why with such deadly wrath Apollo fires ; 

If for neglected hecatombs or prayers 


He blame us; or if the fat of lambs and goats 
May soothe his anger and the plague assauge.” 


I need not come down to the plagues, diseases, 
disasters; to the riots, insurrections, and revolutions of 
which even the nineteenth century is full, and which 
many, calling them the “inscrutable providences of 
God,” have been inclined to doctor with fast-days, hu- 
miliations, and prayer. I need not cite instances with 
which you are familiar, in our own age, of both be- 
seeching and blaming Heaven for calamities brought 
on by the most reckless violation of all sanitary, social, 
moral, and humane laws. I need not come so near 
home or so near the present time for historical illustra- 
tions of this almost universal tendency on the part of 
men to “shirk” responsibility, and to “shoulder” both 
the burthen and the blame upon God. I am happy to 
believe that, though this tendency is still strong and 
prevalent, the increasing intelligence and better com- 


mon-sense of the civilized nations of to-day is begin- 
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ning to react against this old, old superstition, and by 
its reaction is drawing men into a moral consciousness, 
both of self-reliance and of self-responsibility. Men 
are beginning in these days to understand what is the 
meaning of that old maxim, “ God helps him who helps 
himself”; they are beginning to understand that 
whether there be “God o’erhead” or not, there is a 
god of this earth, and that god is man himself,—so 
absolutely its god, that if he neglects its control, it 
will fly into chaos; if he neglects to use it wisely for 
his good, zé will use him; and, using him, will play the 
tyrant, making him both its victim and its slave. In 
short, men are beginning to learn that there is a 
humanity as well as a “divinity” in all human events, 
and that the “rough-hewing” must be done by hu- 
manity, while the “shaping” may be left to the 
divinity. 

2. When this truth is sufficiently comprehended, 
men will begin to inquire understandingly into the 
causes of evil. And as war is the culmination of evil, 
and the complication of all causes of calamity and 
suffering among men, the first and the most important 
problem will be, What are the causes of war? 

St. James in the Scriptures long ago answered this 
question. “ Come they not hence, even of your lusts?” 


But this answer is too general for practical considera- 
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tion. I said that war was “the culmination of evil, and 
the complication of all causes of evil.” Perhaps this 
statement will be made more clear by an illustration 
drawn from a commonplace incident. I once knew a 
young man who was a “ fast liver,” in the fastest sense 
of that term. All his bodily instincts, both natural and 
artificial, were gratified to the utmost, and with full 
speed he drove along in the highway of sensual en- 
joyment. Suddenly he fell sick, and a council of phy- 
sicians, after a careful examination, announced that 
it was no disease in particular that ailed him, but all 
diseases in general,—a complication of diseases, result- 
ing from the general and prolonged violation of the 
laws of health, and nothing could be done but to allow 
the attack to take its course, until it should terminate 
either in convalescence or in death. 

Now, war is a “complication of national diseases,” 
brought on by a general and often prolonged violation 
of the laws of social and political well-being. When 
the paroxysm has once begun, as all history shows, 
you can do but little, except to let it take its course, 
until it terminates either in the nation’s convalescence 
or overthrow. Not during war, but before it, or after 
it, or when it is seen in history, or at a distance, is the 
time to consider its causes and seek their removal. 


After the conflict has once begun to rage, intervention, 
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compromises, reasonings, and prayers can do but little 
good. In most cases they merely add “ fuel to the 
flames”; and the only way, as a general rule, in the 
language of the invincible hero of the Potomac, is, 
simply “to fight it out on that line.” 

Now, we Americans have war back of us in history, 
a long, dark, thrilling record, culminating in the sad 
and suggestive experience of our own recent Rebellion. 
We had war at a distance from us, agitating and revo- 
lutionizing Europe; but we ourselves, happily, for the 
present, are in a temporary lull; and now is the time, 
if we have any wisdom or prudence or humanity left, 
for us to figure profoundly upon that hard old prob- 
lem, What are the causes of war, and how to remove 
these causes? I thank God that we are beginning to 
figure and to “ figure profoundly ” upon this problem. I 
believe that a few men among us have at least approxi- 
mated to its solution. Phillips and Garrison, in their 
theories of political reform; Sumner, in his statesman- 
ship; Peabody and Cooper, in their social benevolence ; 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, in their plans to 
educate and elevate the masses; and last, but not least, 
Channing, Parker, and Beecher, in their broad gospels 
of humanity, as well as of Christianity. I believe that 
a few such men as these have theoretically approxi- 


mated the solution of the long-vexed problem of war; 
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and if the people can only be brought to hear and to 
heed their teachings, we shall ‘have, with the bless- 
ing of God, at least in this the New Jerusalem of the 
world, permanent prosperity and enduring peace. 

I have not time to dwell upon this point, except to 
say that, while the causes of war are manifold, they 
may be grouped into the three following divisions. 

(1.) The ignorance and vice of the masses. (2.) The 
luxury, selfishness, and social oppression of what is 
called the “upper classes.” (3.) And, principally, the 
judicial corruption and political intrigue of covctous 
and ambitious rulers. These are the three stics from 
which the miasm of all calamity are wafted through the 
nation. These are the great foundations whence all 
the bitter waters flow; and so long as these are per- 
mitted to remain, the language of Jesus will be the 
language of every true reformer: “ Think ye that I 


am ¢ ri " 
ome to bring peace upon the earth? I tell you 
nay, but a sword,” 


A 


3. In the light of what I have already said, the 
third point of my discourse becomes self-evident. 
The great evil is not war, but the causes of war; and 
until these causes are removed, war will continue to 
be in the future what it has been in the past, — both the 
warning and the lesson, the scourge and the balm, 


the curse and the blessing of mankind. 
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I think it both unreasonable and irreverent to talk, 
as many do, of war as only the “duel of nations,” —a 
relic of barbarism, a combination of fratricide, suicide, 
and murder, on a large scale. As soon would I blame 
the diseases by which a sick man is prostrated, the 
drug which the physician administers, or the knife 
which the surgeon uses. 

War is both the disease of nations, and at the same 
time the bitter drug and the sharp blade by which, 
when all other remedies fail, the sickness and wounds 
of a nation are to be healed. Like the remedies of 
those physicians mentioned by Sophocles,— 


“Who bitter choler cleanse and scour, 
With drugs as bitter and as sour,”— 


war, when the necessity for it arises, only denotes that 
there is a bitter “choler” back of it, which demands 
an equally bitter remedy in order to its removal. 

One of our distinguished fellow-citizens is reported 
to have said, “If all the drugs of the apothecaries in 
this city were thrown into the sea, it would be better 
for the health of our inhabitants.” If he had included 
in this rash remark all the physicians, surgeons, and 
nurses, his proposition would have been about as wise 
as is that of those “peace-loving fools,” who, while all 


the cazses of war remain undisturbed, pass a wholesale 


condemnation, not only upon war, but also upon all mili- 


_ removed, drugs (with those who now make and admin- 
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tary institutions and organizations, and upon all warriors: 
and weapons of war. I suppose, when all men become 
wise enough and good enough to strictly obey sanitary 


laws, and when all causes of disease are permanently 


ister them) might be “cast into the sea”; but you and 


I think too much of our family physicians, and their 


Temedies, to permit this to be done just vow. So < 


while the causes, and hence while the dangers of war | 
remain, all who are truly wise will think too much of 
the soldier and the military organization, to permit 
them to be either ostracized or disbanded. Men talk - 
of beating swords into ploughshares, and transforming “he 
the metal of cannon into church-bells. This may do 
as a phrophecy of bright things to come; but as a 
Proposition of to-day, I would as soon think of beat- 
ing the surgeon's knife into knitting-needles, or trans- 
forming the physician’s cruse into a jar for sweetmeats. 
While humanity remains imperfect; at least, while 
ignorance, vice, crime, selfishness, ambition, and irre- 
ligion hold sway in the world, war, like “offences,” 
must come; but woe to him by whom, needlessly or 
designingly, they come. 

War, then, 7s not the evil, but its causes. Here let 
men bestow their curses, offer their opposition, make 


their prayers, pour their tears, and expend their ener- 
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gies! Here let the strong arm be lifted and the melt- 
ing heart poured out! Here,—in efforts to elevate 
the masses, to repress social evils, to disarm caste 
and selfish pride; especially in efforts to reform the 


ballot-box, to straighten crooked judges, to exorcise 


_corrupt politicians, and to regenerate the political 


life of nations,—here is both the Thermopylae and 
the. Marathon of national welfare! . And here let 
philanthropists and benefactors lay down their lives, 
—pouring out, if need be, their blood! Here, 
upon the battle-field of words and deeds, let the 
“red flowers of martyrdom” henceforth grow! So 
shall the people learn war no more; and long- 
expected, long-enduring peace, like the golden sun 
of morning, with stately and majestic stride shall 
come walking o'er the earth. 

But this, too, isa prophecy ; it will be a long time be- 
fore these bright days shall come, because there is so 
much for us to do meanwhile. Nature, in her progres- 


“ 


sions, never “makes a leap.” So is it in the progress 
of social and national life; here, as everywhere else, all 
grand achievements, at least all permanent achieve- 
ments, must be attained by hard work in connection 
with slow and gradual approximations. To elevate 
the masses both in intelligence and virtue, to break 


down selfishness and social oppression, to cleanse 
4 
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political injustice and intrigue, as all past experience 
demonstrates, is by no means an casy task, but it is, 
nevertheless, a task which God has given humanity to 
do; it cannot be done in a year or a century, perhaps 
not in many centuries; but it must be done, and hu- 
manity, divinely commissioned, must do it, before this 
or any other nation of the earth can permanently en- 
joy the reign of peace. God never does by a miracle 
for us what he has once committed to the industry and 
prudence of his creatures. One might as wiscly stand 
upon the banks of the Mississippi or the Amazon, 
“waiting for the river to flow by,” as to stand waiting 
for God “to bring war to an end,” before the causes 
thereof are removed; and one might as well think to 
hold back the tide of the ocean by throwing in sticks 
and stones, as to think to prevent war merely by offer- 
ing protests, holding conventions, preaching sermons, 
and repeating prayers, 

You cannot stop the contagion in a city whose 
streets are heaped with filth, and whose inhabitants 
are living in constant violation of sanitary laws; you 
cannot prevent pain and exhaustion in a body filled 
with disease; you cannot give a virtuous and beautiful 
exterior to a character which is internally corrupt; 
you cannot quench the lightning while the atmosphere 


is surcharged with electricity; you cannot smother 
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Vesuvius with the palm of your hand, or hold back 
Niagara with your finger; no more, while degradation 
is among the masses, while selfishness reigns in society 
and wrong triumphs in the nation, can you prevent 
those upheavals and revolutions which pertain to civil 
and international war. 


“ Not with the burial of the sword, 
Dire war shall cease.” 


Not by beating swords into ploughshares or trans- 
forming cannon into church-bells, but by removing 
the causes of evil which render these weapons a 
necessity, shall be brought io pass that happy time 
when “Nations shall no more lift up a sword against 
nations, neither shall they learn war any more.” Till 
then, it matters not how loud the cry for “peace,” 
there can be no peace, Till then, war “must needs 
come.” ‘Till then, in.the language of Joel, let men 
« beat their pruning-hooks into spears,” or, in the lan- 
guage of Jesus, “let him that hath no sword sell his 
garment and buy one.” 

Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company: ~T look upon you, and such as you, as 
the nation’s right arm of love, iron-clad for the right. 
May your organization live forever, not only as a sym- 
bol of authority in times of war, but also a monument 


of glory in times of peace. “ First in War, first in 
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Peace!” May this, O “Ancient and Honorable,” be 
also thy eulogy ! 

When “war is inevitable, let it come,” and be thou 
ready for it! When its fury is spent and its scourging 
work done, be thou first to say “Let us have peace”; 
and then, in order that this peace may be permanent, 
hasten thou to remove those evils which ever have 
been, and which, so Igng as they are permitted to re- 
main, ever will be, both the “precursors ” and the 
“producers” of war. Thus, and thus only, shalt ‘thou 
help this thy fostering nation to a substantial pros- 


perity and an enduring peace. 


oS 


< 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


Arter the services at the church, the column was again 
formed, and the Governor, his staff, and invited guests, includ- 
ing a number of officers of the Newport Artillery, in full 
uniform, were escorted through Washington, School, Tremont, 
Court, and State Streets to Merchants Row, and thence to 
Fancuil Hall, where the annual dinner had been prepared. 


BILL OF FARE. 


SOUPS. 
Mock Turtle. 
FISH. 


Boiled Salmon. Green Peas. 


. BOILED. 
Mutton, Caper Sauce. 


Capon, Parsley Sauce. 


Ham. Tongue. 
ROAST. 
Green Geese. Spring Chicken. ‘Turkey. 
Beef. Pig. Veal. 
ENTREES. 
Potted Pigeons. Braised ‘Tongue, Lobster Salad. 
Beef a la mode. Sweet Bread. 
GAME. 
Brant. Quail. Snipe. Grouse. 


PASTRY. 


Hunting Pudding. ‘Vipsy Cake. Italian Toast. 


Rhubarb Pies. Glace Pudding. Washington Pies. 


STRAWBERRIES AND CRE. 
ICE CREAM. 


Vanilla. Lemon. Pine Apple. 
Sherbet. Roman Punch. 
FRUIT. 
Bananas. Pine Apples. Oranges. Walnuts. 
Raisins. Figs. Apples. 
COFFEE. 


Tomato. 


Lobster Sauce. 


Turkey, Oyster Sauces 


Beef. 


Lamb. 
Mutton. 


Escalloped Oysters. 


Squabs. 


Custard Pudding. 
Apple Pies. 


Strawberry. 


Almonds. 
Prunes. 
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Upwards of an hour was passed in the discussion of the 
good things with which the tables were loaded by the caterer, 
Mr. J. B. Smith, the wines being supplied by I. D. Richards & 
Son, and the cigars were from Grodjinski & Co. 

The hall was beautifully decorated. The front of the head 
table was completely covered with flags and the national colors ; 
the front of the gallery opposite displayed a national shield 
surmounted with flags, while from the centre of the ceiling 
radiated streams of bunting. 7 

Around the sides of the hall were displayed the names of 
old battle-fields: Princeton, Germantown, Lexington, Trenton 
Long Island, Bennington, Concord, Cowpers, Yorktown; 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Cambridge, Ticonderoga, and 
Monmouth. Underneath were the portraits of commanders, 
(that of Gen. Peirson occupying the post of honor), as follows : 
Parker H. Pierce, Gen. john S. Tyler, Major-Gen. Samuel 
Chandler, Major-Gen. Appleton Howe, Col. W. Stoné, Col. N, 
A. Thompson, Major Francis Brinley, Col. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Col. Thomas E. Chickering, Capt. E. C. Bailey, Gen. Robert 
Cowdin, Capt. James A. Fox, Major Joseph L. Tenshaw, 
Major George O. Carpenter, Gen. Samuel C. Lawrence, Col, 
Jonas H. French. 

Gen. George H. Peirson presided, and was supported on the 

right by His Excellency Governor Claflin, Judge Russell, 
Lieutenant-Governor Tucker, Gen. J. R. Hawley, Gen. E. Ww, 
Hinks, and Hon. A. R. Chapman. On the left, by the Chap- 
lain, Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, Alderman Robert Cowdin, 
Hon. Seth Padelford, Admiral Stedman, ex-Governor Harrj- 
man, and Gen. John S. Tyler. 

It was a few minutes after one o'clock when the invited 
guests entered the hall, together with some members of the 
Newport Artillery Company, who acted as hosts to the Artil- 
lerists on their last fall parade. It was not long before the 
ten tables on the floor of the hall, together with the three in 
the galleries, were filled. ‘The rear gallery was occupied by 


a 
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Gilmore’s Band, which discoursed pleasant music during the 
hour and a half devoted to the meal. Grace was said by 
the Chaplain of the Day. 

At three o'clock, Gen. Peirson called the company to order 


in a brief speech, as follows : =: 


Il OF GENERAL PEIRSON. 

Gentlemen: Another year has passed, and to-day we cele- 
prate the 233d anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. Its claim to antiquity, and that its career 
has been honorable, no one will deny ; and it is not surprising, 
when we examine the roll of the Company, and find there the 
names of some of the most distinguished men of Massachu- 
setts ; when we find that many of the older portion of our 
members, who, having borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and having laid aside their uniforms, appear with us on occa- 
sions like this, to encourage us by their presence and to stimu- 
Jate us to still greater exertions on behalf of the Company; 
when we sce sucha body of active members as have assembled 
here to-day, that we find the Company, two hundred and 
thirty-three years from the date of its organization, in all the 
freshness and vigor of youth, stronger, numerically and finan- 
cially, than ever before, and parading to-day with a larger, 
number of members than upon any former occasion. 

The age and perhaps the object for which this Company 
was organized, has passed away, and not being amenable to 
the laws made for the government of the volunteer militia, we 
have become a social as well as a military organization, al- 
though organized upon and governed by military principles ; and 
if the time has arrived when we are not required to instruct 
and furnish officers for other military bodies, the influence of 
this Company, numbering, as it does, nearly nine hundred 
members, many of whom are or have been closely allied to 
the militia, must of necessity, if exerted in the right direction, 
have a most salutary effect upon our military institutions. 
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We have a history, gentlemen, a most honorable history. 
The past being secure, let us turn our attention to the future, 
and manifest our zeal for the institution, our interest in its 
welfare, by making every honorable effort that will conduce to 
its prosperity and secure its perpetuity, thus proving ourselves 
worthy of the legacy which has been transmitted to us by the 
founders of this most Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. 

I am reminded, however, that it is not expected that the 
Commander should make a lengthy speech, but that he should 
act as an advance guard, for the purpose of making a feint, to 
enable the heavy artillery to be brought to the front. 

Therefore, I will introduce to you, without further loss of 
time, Adjutant Wass, who will act as toast-master on this occa- 
sion. 


General Peirson then introduced the toast-master of the 
occasion, Adjutant Wass, who read as the first regular toast :— 


The President of the United States.—The acknowledged head of a 
powerful nation, whose flag is respected and sanctified in every land. 
Now, happily, at peace with all the world, we feel its sweet inspiration in 
every leaf that rustles. 


Hon. Thomas Russell was called upon to respond, and he 
did so as follows :— 


Mr. Commander: That sentiment speaks of the leaves 
that rustle, —if I were prudent just at this time I should be 
the Russell that leaves, (Applause.) It is a pleasant thing 
to respond for the President of the United States, so pleasant 
that Iam willing to do it for several years to come (laughter) ; 
provided, always, you give me the right man to respond for, 
Now, it is the glory of President Grant that, having saved this 
nation in war, he now secks to guide it in the paths of peace, 
That is his policy: peace with the Indian tribes secured by 
justice, a policy untried since the days of Washington. Peace 
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at the South, secured by maintaining equal rights, of the strong 
and of the weak. Peace with foreign nations, secured by an 
~ honorable arrangement of our difficulties, — the very wrongs 
we have received from England, made the foundation of rules 
which shall in the future promote harmony and repress strife 
until all nations have learned to make war no more. (Applause.) 
The sentiment well says our flag is sanctified, not only by the 
blood of half a million brave men, poured out so freely for its 
honor, but it is sanctified also by principles of justice, of 
freedom, and of peace, of which it has become the symbol 
throughout the world. (Applause.) And yet we hear of 
threats against the integrity of that flag, and those threats 
have come recently from one man, from Jefferson Davis, a man 
who ought not to dare so much as to lift up his eyes toward its 
starry folds. (Applause. Cries of “Good!” and “Three cheers 
_ for Grant!”) A man who, if he care nothing for the North, 
ought to spend all the rest of his days in mournful silence, as 
he thinks of the fresh graves and desolate homes at the South. 
And yet we find him threatening to tear asunder the stand- 
ard of our country, and bring upon us again the horrors of 
civil war. We imagine Jefierson Davis showing, as Milton 
says of the Arch-traitor, — 


“Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
His fellows, followers rather, — 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced.” 


Let Jefferson Davis know, let every man in the country 
know, that the lost cause which he advocates is just as 


from the courts of Heaven and fell nine days to hell! (Ap- 

plause.) [ct him know, and let all the world know, that if the 

standard of rebellion should once more be reared, the same 

spirit would be found at the North that was found in 1861. 

(Applause.) Yes, a better spirit, for the dead have not died 
5 ; 


thoroughly lost as was the cause of Satan when he seceded _ 
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in vain, Then there would be no party at the North, no 
politics at the North, no division; our creed would be one 
country, one flag; all the nation united as one man to defend 
that flag from insult and from wrong. (Applause.) 


The toast-master then read, as the second regular toast :— 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the heroic men and women 
who have made her what she is.—The torch of freedom they lighted 
upon Plymouth Rock shines through the gloom of centuries with ever- 
increasing brightness. 


This was responded to by His Excellency Governor Claflin, 
who spoke as follows :— 


Mr. Commander: Allow me to tender youand your com- 
mand my sincere thanks for your prompt acceptance of my 
invitation to attend the division encampment last fall. It was 
very gratifying under the circumstances that your ranks were 
so full. I can now testify that the Ancients shrink from no 
duty, for I have been with them in storm and shower (laughter) 
and in the dust of the battle-feld. You have been true ‘to 
your duty, to your traditions, and to the instructions of your 
predecessors, whenever called upon to sustain the honor of the 
Commonwealth, We of Massachusetts cannot be too grateful 
for our heritage. It is easy now to see the results of the 
patriotism and sacrifice of those men who laid the foundation 
of the State on such principles as would insure prosperity and 
greatness to those who should follow them. They were the 
heroes of the time working in the faith of a mighty future, 
They believed that men should be trained to noble purposes 
and useful lives here, and glorious immortality hereafter, and 
not be left toa chance ora state of nature. Many of them 
lived to see, to some extent, the fruits of their toil and labor ; 
but they never dreamed of such a fulfilment as we sce. They 
fully understood the necessity of obedience to established law, 
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and they took good care that a competent military force should 
be ever in readiness to enforce and maintain it. They know 
the value of popular education, and, though in deep poverty, 
provided the free school system which has given our State 
such an enviable reputation at home and abroad. We cannot 
too highly honor them, or too fondly cherish their memory. 
(Applause.) How firmly their principles are fixed in the 
hearts of their descendants may be seen in the universal 
acquiescence in the assertion that where you find them, in all 
parts of the country, there you find enterprise, industry, and 
prosperity ; there you sce the church, the school-house, and 
cheerful home ; you will find in them ardent lovers of liberty, 
and the warm defenders of the faith of the Puritans. They 
turn to the land of their birth with ever-increasing pride and 
affection, and hope to spend the evening of their days amid 
the scenes of their youth. Let it be our endeavor to sustain 
these noble institutions, which have given our glorious old 
Commonwealth such honor, and thereby show to the world 
our sincere appreciation of the men whose loftiest aspirations 
were for the glory of God, and whose labors were for the 
elevation of men. (Applause.) 


The third regular toast was :— 


The City of Boston. — Imperial in all that elevates mankind, as on her 
hills she sits a queen. : 


In the absence of Mayor Gaston, Alderman Cowdin made 
a brief response, stating that his Honor the Mayor was attend- 
ing the red men of the West, the native Americans now on a 
visit to the city, and was therefore unable to be present. In 
behalf of the Mayor, however, he could assure the members 
that the city government felt highly honored at being present 
that day, and that in future everything that could possibly be 
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done to make the occasion a pleasant one, should be. He 
closed with a sentiment complimentary to the corps. 


The fourth regular toast was :— 


The Orator and Chaplain of the Day — 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


The Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn was called upon to respond. 
He was greeted with an outburst of applause that showed how 
highly his services of the forenoon had been appreciated. He 
spoke substantially as follows :— 


REMARKS OF REV. M. K. SCHERMERIIORN. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen: 1 have never been pres- 
ent, nor have I ever witnessed a battle (for at the time of the 
outbreak of the late Rebellion I was but a youngster, tied to 
my mother’s apron strings, and I could not have got away 
however much I wanted to); but, judging from the furious 
attacks, the enthusiastic march, and the noisy onslaught which 
these military gentlemen have made on the dinner tables, I 
should suppose that a battle must be a terrible thing. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) One kind of noise which began to pre- 
dominate just at the close of the dinner, and just before these 
gentlemen began their speeches, reminded me of a story told 
by some clergymen, when, having a dispute as to some pas- 
sage of Scripture, not one of them could produce a Bible ; 
but on an emergency every one of them was found to have a 
corkscrew with him, (Laughter.) I rather judge that the 
gentlemen to-day must have got their example from that. At 
any rate, if they could not find corkscrews, they have found 
good substitutes for them. Your sentiment is just of that 
kind that laymen are apt to give to us clergymen. They are 
always telling us of things that we ought not to do, and [ 
suppose that in your sentiment you intended to intimate that 


Q 
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most of us were going to fight for an unworthy object. 
Whether you intended to intimate that we were not intended 
to fight, I do not know; but I can tell you we have got a 
good deal of the fight in us. There is a vein of the heroic in 
our blood, and we always feel when a fight is going on that we 
must have a finger in the pie, in some way or some how. I 
must confess, however, that we are not inclined to put our 
finger in the way that most of you do. (Laughter) I said I 
was not in the war, and so I am unable to say from my own 
experience what the ministers did during that four years; but 
I have often heard it said that whenever a battle was being 
fought, if a man was seen hiding behind a tree, the soldiers 
cried out, “O, it’s only a chaplain!” (Laughter.) And I pre- 
sume that the clergy, and perhaps some of the ancient and 
honorable gentlemen whom I am addressing, were addicted to 
that sort of thing. (Roars of laughter.) Only give us clergy 
words for bullets and sermons for a battery, and we will fight 
as hard and as long as anybody else. And when we can't get 
anything better to fight for, why we will fight for modes of 
faith. I stand here to-day as the last of a long line of those 
who have preceded me, but I trust that a still longer list will 
succeed me as your future anniversaries shall come round. 
Permit me to say in conclusion, as a parody to the sentiment 


you offered, — 
To the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company :-— 


“For fame and power let thirsting tyrants fight, 
fs ¥ erisT) 
Smite how the wrong, and stand chow for the right. 


(Applause.) 
The fifth regular toast, — 


The State of Rhode Island—“ How far that little candle throws its 
beams,” — 


was responded to by His Excellency Governor Padelford, al- 
luding to the prominent part Rhode Island had played in the 


Set 


«ff 
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history of the country, remarking especially upon the promp- 
titude with which the soldiers from that State followed the old 
Massachusetts Sixth, to preserve the liberties of the country. 


The sixth regular toast : — 


* The City of Newport.—By the burning of the British sloop Liberty 
in their harbor, they warmed the water that Boston patriot’s might steep 
their tea. 


This was responded to by Major Francis Brinley, who spoke 
as follows :— 


Mr. Commander: Jn undertaking a response to the toast 
complimentary to Newport, I cannot but fecl the novelty of 
my position. Here, in this city of my birth and professional 
training ; in this venerable edifice, of which I have a life-long 
remembrance ; in the presence of the oldest military company 
in the United States, by whose partiality [ have thrice enjoyed 
its highest honors, —I am to speak, not for myself, but as the 
representative of the chief magistrate of a city, which is not, 
like this metropolis, set upon a hill, but which quictly nestles 
on that gem of the sea, the salubrious island of Rhode Island, 
To this duty, as a resident in that picturesque spot, and as a 
past commander of this corps, I have been invited by the 
mayor-elect of that municipality, who at this very hour is again 
being inducted into office, and of course unable to partake of 
your hospitality. This combination of circumstances places 
me in the binominous fix of being an “ancient” Bostonian 
and a “modern” Newporter. How can I avoid all personal 
reference when among those whose predecessors (alas! how 
many I miss from their accustomed places!) were my asso- 
ciates and friends, the memory of whom comes over me laden 
with the fragrance of those rosy hours when life was young 
and fresh! If I forget them, or this city, which has often con- 
fided to me important trusts, may my right hand forget its 
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cunning! I should be most ungrateful if I were oblivious of 
the large claim which Newport has upon my affection and 
gratitude ; for it was the home of my ancestors, as it is now 
my own. For the compliment you pay to her, I tender the 
most sincere acknowledgments. It has reference to that signal 
exploit, the destruction of the British sloop-of-war Liberty in 
the waters of Narragansett Bay. Her arrogant captain, by 
repeated and needless acts of annoyance, roused the long- 
suppressed indignation of the people of Newport to such a 
pitch that they organized a party to destroy his vessel. They 
boarded and scuttled her, and then burned her boats. A lib- 
eral reward was offered for the detection of the assailants, but 
no one was mean enough to become informer. Newport has 
the honor of having committed the first overt act of hostility 
against the British authorities in America, — Providence that of 
causing the first blood of the Revolution to flow in a success- 
ful attack upon the Gaspee. I cannot dwell on these topics. 


As I am aware that an after-dinner speech on this occasion — 


should be short, I shall have an eye to that essential element 
of a good post prandium address. Speaking of eyes, Tam re- 


minded of a little circumstance of the early days of the com-_ 


pany, when these weird instruments, the ophicleide, the trom- 
bone, and the cornet were unknown, and the ranks stepped off 
to the music of the ear-piercing fife, the deep-mouthed ser- 
pent, the rattling snare, and the thumping base-drum. Early, 
on days of parade, there might be seen a tall, spare man, like 
Polyphemus, with one eye, marching down Hanover Street, 
then the court end of the town, behind a long, old-fashioned 
clarionet, from which he sent forth notes of warning that it 
was time for members to put on their warlike gaiters and can- 
teens, and to powder their wigs. It was said that by constant 
playing he had blown his face to a point! Certain it is he did 
his duty with a single eye! Let us preserve his memory and 


imitate his example. I do not mean by blowing the clarionct, 
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or even our own trumpet, but by an equally earnest and straight- 
forward devotion to duty. I am admonished that the hour 
approaches for the Governor “to take his chazr,” and I must 
be chary of time. Thanking the corps for the cordial recep- 
tion of the toast in honor of Newport, allow me, Mr. Com- 
mander, to bring forward the tea and toast, which I offer for 
acceptance: “The Alchemy of the Revolutionary Patriots of 
Shawmut and Aquidneck, by which they turned Imperial tea 
into Gunpowder, and exploded the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings.” (Applause.) 


The seventh regular toast : — 


The State of Connecticut.— A \and of steady habits; rich in the arts 
and the industry of her people, great in the fruits of her education and 
her liberty; her own history the best eulogy of her founders. 


The Commander introduced ex-Governor Joseph R. Hawley 
as a representative of the “ Nutmeg State.” 


REMARKS OF GEN. HAWLEY. 


General Hawley said he was not ashamed to respond to the 
toast in defence of Connecticut. In the words of Webster, 
“There she stands —look at her!” Her sons were proud of 
her. She had formerly a majority of the United States Sen- 
ators who could point with pride to her as their native State, 
or to the fact that they had received their education at Yale ; 
she could point to her son as the inventor of the first steam- 
boat ; another as the inventor of cotton-gins ; and hosts of men 
who had had genius enough to invent some sort of thing that 
could save labor. Then again they could point with pride to 
their wooden nutmegs (laughter), which a Massachusetts man 
said could not be made to look like the original. But a Con- 
necticut man did make them, and more than that he sold them 
to a Massachusetts man as the real thing. (Laughter.) She 
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could point with pride to her educational institutions, in which 
95 out of every 100 of her children, between the ages of four 
and sixteen, were receiving a liberal education. In the war of 
the Rebellion she furnished some good men, among whom 
might be mentioned Terry and Mansfield and Sedgwick. 


He congratulated the Company upon their present prosperity, 
and in conclusion offered the sentiment: “ May you live two 
hundred years more, you and your families, and may they 
always prosper.” (Laughter and applause.) 


The eighth regular toast :— 


ita Wp erp, ry i 
The Newport Artillery.— Our next in years, and connected with us 
by the ties of early and | 


ate associations ; may their age continue as 
green as the 


ivy that mantles the walls of the old stone mill.” 


In response to this toast, Major Stevens read a letter 
expressing regret at inability to attend, and hoping that the 
Company might live and prosper for ages to come, from Cor 
Hobs Ayer Powell, the Commander of the Newport Artillery. 
Adjutant Eastman, of Newport, also responded in a few well- 
chosen remarks, alluding to the pleasure the Rhode Island 


Artillery experienced in the visit of the Ancient and Honor 
ables last fall, 


The ninth regular toast :— 


The Ninth New Vork Regiment,— 

Courtesy, valor, beauty and wit, 
Each in full lustre shineth ; 

May no forced marches ever lead 
To “where the woodbine twineth.” 


In response to this a letter was read by Major George O. 


Carpenter, from Col. James Fisk, Jr., expressing his interest 
“6 
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in the Company, and inclosing the following poetry, the read- 
ing of which was received with much applause. 


To where, on Massachusetts’ shore, 

’Mid sabres’ gleams and cannons’ roar, 
Your drums are gaily beating ; 

A thousand gallant men and true, 

The Ninth send one and all to you, 
To-day, a soldier's greeting. 


Bright be the skies to-day above 

Those honored scenes, where patriots love 
In friendship to assemble ; 

And blest the memories which still 

Cling round the heights of Bunker Hill, 
Where tyrants learned to tremble. 


Bright may the eyes of beauty shine 
Upon the feast where wit and wine 
With mirthful cheer commingle, 
Anew, in each replenished cup, 
To send the hot blood flashing up, 
Till every fibre tingle. 
And when at last, at peep o° day, 
Steals in the rising sun’s bright ray 
Where now each gas-light glitters, 
May memories of naught save joy, 
And happiness without alloy, 
Mix with your morning bitters, 


The tenth regular toast: — 


The Army and Nawy of the United States. — Their power, never tried 
in any but a just cause, has made the glorious terrors of their name. . 
Responded to by General E. W. Hinks for the Army, and 
ia 
Admiral Stedman for the Navy. 
Major-Gen. Hinks was introduced, and responded for the 


army by saying that he complained not that the attentions of 
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the people of Boston were engaged to-day in paying homage 
to men who had done all they could to impede the progress 
of civilization, one of them even being prominent in the battle 
of Wachita; but he hoped they would be subjected to influ- 
ences which the preacher of the day had alluded to. He paid 
a beautiful tribute to the army, and the men who had laid down 
their lives in the war of the Rebellion, and claimed that they 
were the ones who should eminently have the sympathy of tine 
loyal men of the country. He said it was always gratifying 
for members of the army to be remembered upon occasions 
like the present. The army of the United SAS Ee written 
its record upon the imperishable page of the nation’s history 
in some of the best blood of the country, and the memory of 
the volunteer will fail when the fame of Sedgwick, Mansfield, 
Sumner, MéPherson, and hosts of others, shall be forgotten: 
In the navy we have Tarragut, a native of old Virginia, ee 
who belonged to no single State, and others whose valor an 
patriotism were known the world over, 

Commodore Stedman, of the Charlestown Navy Yard, also 
responded, and briefly returned his thanks for the compliment 
paid the Navy. 


The eleventh regular toast :— 
‘ ah” 
“ Our Past Commanders. — Good wine needs no bush. 


This toast was responded to by Gen. John Tyler, who 
alluded to his connection with the Company in years gone by, 
and the pleasant relations that had ever existed between the 
commanders and the men of the past. He gave the health 
and prosperity of the present active members of the corps, and 
hoped they would never have occasion to blush for their past 


commanders. 
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The twelfth and last sentiment: — 


“ Our Honored Dead. — 


We may not know, O Earth, where ‘neath thy breast 
The sainted heroes of our country rest ; 

Enshrined within our hearts their memories live, 
Their blood the richest offering they could give.” 


Music.—‘“ Dead March in Saul.” 


This closed the exercises at the tables, and the members of 
the Company then proceeded to their armory, where the 
again put on their equipments, and the column was ot 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Tur Company then marched to the Common, where a sec- 
tion of light battery was stationed, and a salute was fired as 
they entered the enclosure in which the remaining ceremonies 
of the day were to take place. The beautiful weather served 
to call out a large crowd, and it has rarely been the case that 
the Governor has taken his seat in the presence of a larger 
assemblage of people. The ceremonies were of the same 
general character, General Peirson surrendering his commission 
to Gov. Claflin, who handed it over to his successor, amid the 
Salute of a battery of artillery. In the list of officers it will 
be seen that there is a vacancy in the position of Third Ser- 
Seant, for which the late Thomas S, Leland was nominee, the 
vacancy not having yet been filled. The ceremonies being 
Concluded, the Ancients marched back to Faneuil Hall, under 
the command of the following 


OFFICERS FOR 3871 AND 1872. 


Captain — Captain Edwin C. Bailey, of Boston. 

First Lieutenant — Captain John Mack, of Boston. 

Second Lientenant— Captain Rictarp M. BARKER, of 
Boston, 

Adjutant — Captain Epwin R. Frost, of Boston. 

first Sergeant — Captain Wiittam H. Cunpy, of Dor- 
chester, 

Second Sergeant — Sergeant WILLIAM Prarr, of Boston. 


fourth Sergcant— Sergeant H. K. W. Hisparp, of Boston. 
Lifth Sergeant —Joun A, Lowest, of Boston. 
Strth Sergeant — Sergeant Vincent La Forme, of Boston. 
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Seventh Sergeant — GrorGE S. Eastman, of Boston. 
Eighth Sergeant — Captain Horace T. Rockwe t, of 
Boston. 
Ninth Sergeant — Captain Joun H. Wurre, of Boston. 
Tenth Sergeant — A. W. Hozart, of Boston. 
Treasurer and Paymaster — Captain Joun G. Roserrs, of 
oa? Boston. “ 
7 Clerk and Assistant Paymaster— Lieutenant Grorcr H, 
ALLEN, of Boston. 
Quartermaster — Captain Cuartes S, Lampert, of Brook- 
line. r 
Armorer— Captain Ricuarp M. Barker, of Boston. 


